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SPEECH  OF  IR.  BROCKIEYER. 


Mb,  Speaker  :  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolutions  into  the  House  is  appropri- 
ate, and  the  consideration  of  them  well-timed,  then 
the  question  whether  their  object  is  justified  is 
removed  beyond  debate.  The  general  object  of  the 
resolutions,  as  I  apprehend  them,  is  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  this  House  of  passing  its  verdict  of 
approval  or  condemnation  upon  the  Administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  to  be  decided  by  each  member  upon 
this  floor,  accordingly,  consists  in  this :  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln  entitled,  from  each 
of  us,  as  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  us  collectively  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  greeting,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

The  rapid  occurrence  of  important  events,  and  the 
facilities  which  they  afford  to  designing  men  to  cre- 
ate false  issues  before  the  public,  has  rendered  the 
decision  of  this  question  somewhat  complicated.  I 
shall  therefore  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  I  examine  some  of  these  issues,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  logical  attitude  in  which  they  place 
their  respective  advocates. 

And  first,  as  to  the  party  fidelity  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We,  a  party,  called  politically  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President. 
As  such,  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large 
bound  him  to  perform  certain  duties  clearly  defined. 
And  we,  the  party,  bound  him  to  perform  these  duties 
in  the  spirit  and  interest  of  our  party.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  bond — this  the  labor  assigned.  And 
now  we  summon  the  Administration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  before  us,  and  demand  in  how  far  did 
you  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  you  by  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation,  and  in  how  far  did  you  do 
this  in  the  spirit  and  interest  of  our  party ! 

These  two  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  circumscribed 
the  ground,  to  be  surveyed  in  arriving  at  a  rational 
conclusion  upon  the  issue  whether  the  Administra- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  deserves  our  approbation 
or  not.  The  first  of  these  we  ask  as  patriots  and 
members  of  a  sovereign  nation ;  the  second  as  poli- 
ticians and  members  of  a  political  party.  The  du- 
ties to  be  performed  under  the  first  are  assigned  by 
the  express  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  voice  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
duties  under  the  second  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
votes  ef  the  electoral  college.  If  we  find  the  Ad- 
ministration recreant  in  the  discharge  of  the 
first,  our  answer  as  patriots  must  be,  no.  If 
we  find  it  recreant  in  the  discharge  of  the  second, 
our  answer  as  politicians  must  be,  no.  Again,  if  we 
find  it  recreant  to  the  nation,  but  faithful  to    the 


party,  our  answer  as  politicians  must  be,  yes ;  but 
our  answer  as  patriots  must  be,  no.  And  conversely, 
if  we  find  it  recreant  to  the  party,  but  faithful  to  the 
nation,  our  answer  as  politicians  must  be,  no,  while 
our  answer  as  patriots  must  be,  yes. 

But  are  these  results  possible?  May  fidelity  to  a 
party  be  treason  to  the  nation,  and  fidelity  to  the 
nation  treachery  to  a  party  ? 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  Self- 
perpetuation  is  the  highest  aim  of  every  organism 
as  well  as  organization.  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the 
head  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Kepublican 
party,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  perpetuity  of  that  party  The  means  at  his  dis- 
posal for  this  purpose  are  the  Government  patron- 
age,  technically  known  as  spoils. 

Self-preservation  is  the  highest  aim  of  every  organ- 
ism as  well  as  organization.  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
the  head  of  the  political  organization  known  as  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  perpetuity  of  that 
nation.  The  means  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose 
are,  the  official  oath  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  "enforce 
the  laws,"  together  with  the  good  will  and  resources 
of  all  the  sovereign  people  who  desire  the  "laws  en- 
forced." 

These  are  the  means  at  his  disposal ;  these  are  the 
objects  for  him  to  accomplish.  If  an  emergency 
should  arise  requiring  the  use  of  all  these  means  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  nation,. then  the  use  of  only 
a  part  of  them  would  be  treasonable.  Again,  if  such 
a  use  of  these  means  is  made  as  naturally  results  in 
rendering  available  only  a  part,  when  the  whole  is 
imperatively  demanded,  such  a  use  is  no  less 
treasonable.  But  Government  patronage,  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  President  wherewith 
to  perpetuate  the  Kepublican  party,  is  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  good- will  and  resources  of  the 
sovereign  people,  who  desire  the  laws  enforced— the 
very  means,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Administration  wherewith  to  perpetuate  the  nation. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Kepublican  party  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation ;  or 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  the  perpetuity,  of  the 
Republican  party.  Hence,  if  the  emergency  has 
arisen  which  demapds  the  use  of  all  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  nation,  and  Government  patronage  is 
a  part  of  these  means,  then  the  use  of  this  part  of 
these  means  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  per- 
petuating the  nation  is  treasonable. 

But  has  this  emergency  arisen?  Ih  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has. 

Hence,  it  is  not  merely  possible  that  fidelity  to 
a  party     may    be     treason     to    a    nation,    but 


under  tbe  given  conditions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  such  fidelity  made  the 
rule  of  action  necessarily  must  be  treason.  The 
nation  and  its  necessities  declare  highest  ability  is 
the  absolute  condition  to  position;  the  party  de- 
clares highest  abiliry  of  our  party .'  And  is  it  not  a 
false  issue  which  we  present  to  the  people  when  we 
raise  our  voice  against  the  Administration  for  heed- 
ing the  former  and  ignoring  the  latter.  If  a  man 
standing  safely  on  shore  should  tell  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  you  are  in  the  act  of  rushing  into  yonder 
stream,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  fellow  mortal 
from  a  watery  grave,  that  his  opinion  of  your  excel- 
lence as  a  swimmer  will  depend  upon  your  ability  to 
swim  up  and  down  stream  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
it  is  very  obvious  that  however  desirous  you  may  be 
to  secure  his  good  opinion,  you  must  content  your- 
self without  it,  and  find  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  your  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  gain 
distinction  and  approval  in  his  estimation,  it 
keeps  you  from  drowning.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  insist  upon  it,  before  the 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  have 
our  approbation,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  mani- 
fested strict  party  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the 
Government  patronage  at  its  disposal,  when  that 
Administration  was  called  upon,  at  the  same  time, 
by  all  that  is  sacred  to  thirty  millions  of  people— by 
their  past  suffering  and  achievements— by  their 
future  hope  and  unbounded  possibility,  and,  finally, 
by  its  own  sacred  duty,  to  devote  that,  with  all  other 
resources,  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation— our 
conduct  will  resemble  the  man  on  shore  who  made 
his  approval  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  an 
impossibility,  namely,  of  swimming  up  and  down 
stream  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  all  that  the 
Administration  can  say  to  us  is :  "  Well,  gentlemen 
if  my  ability  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  appro- 
val in  your  estimation,  it  keeps  me  from  drowning," 
and  swim  on. 

While  this  comparison  illustrates  our  own  conduct 
as  a  party,  under  the  given  condition,  I  think  the 
same  supposed  incident  will  likewise  serve  to  por- 
tray  with  a  fair  degree  of  aptness,  the  conduct  of 
other  parties  in  their  attempts  to  judge  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Suppose,  for 
this  purpose,  we  follow  the  case  a  little  further. 
Heedless  of  the  spectators,  you,  after  manful  exer- 
tion to  reach  the  man  in  the  stream,  have  seized 
him  securely,  and  are  nearing  the  shore  with  your 
burden ;  your  eye  is  already  beaming,  your  heart 
throbbing  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  life  saved ; 
your  strength,  however,  commences  to  yield,  to  fail- 
you  drift  along  the  shore,  down,  down,  and  still 
farther  down  stream,  eagerly  but  in  vain,  looking 
for  a  place  to  effect  a  landing.  The  man  in  your 
grasp,  too,  comes  to  life,  begins  to  struggle,  begins 
to  grapple  with  you.  There  is  imminent  danger  that 
both  may  be  lost  within  the  very  touching  distance 
of  land.  Is  there  no  help?  Your  eye  scans  the  shore, 
and,  joy  to  you,  a  large  crowd  of  people  have  col- 
lected, and  are  running  down  toward  you.  At  their 
head  is  the  very  man  who  demanded  the  unreason- 
able test  of  your  skill.  Surely  he  comes  to  save— to 
assist  now.  Hark!  he  speaks!  Is  be  urging  the 
crowd  to  render  assistance?  Hear  him:  "My  fel- 
low-citizens,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in  address- 


ing myself  to  you,  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  ca- 
pable of  judging  and  appreciating  things  of  which  I 
shall  speak.  Here  is  a  man  whom  you  see  strug- 
gling, as  it  were,  for  dear  life,  at  our  feet,  in  the  wa- 
ter, who  had  the  audacity  of  rushing  into  that  dan- 
gerous stream  for  the  purpose  of  saving  another 
man's  life.  Nothing  is  more  reprehehensible  in  a 
man  than  to  attempt  to  do  a  thing  which  he  is  in- 
capable of  performing.  This  is  true  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life;  but  how  abominable  does  it  appear 
when  a  fellow  man's  life  is  thereby  endangered?  I 
told  this  man,  when  he  rushed  into  the  stream,  that 
he  was  no  swimmer  if  he  could  not  swim  up  and 
down  stream  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Now  note 
and  judge.  See  where  he  started,  almost  a  mile  up 
stream,  and  see  where  he  attempts  to  make  the 
shore.  Call  you  that  swimming?— it  is  mere  drift- 
ing. And  then  see  the  poor  fellow  whom  he  holds 
above  the  water  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  Think  of 
it,  my  fellow-citizens,  how  would  you  like  to  be  held 
dangling  by  the  hair  of  your  head  in  that  stream, 
with  the  waves  breaking  over  your  face,  and  you, 
an  American  citizen  at  the  same  time— yes,  an 
American  citizen,  as  free,  as  noble,  as  great  as  he 
who  clutohes  you  in  that  tyrant's  grasp !  Oh,  the 
turpitude  of  that  man  is  unspeakable ! " 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  but  a  supposed  case.  The 
lives  endangered  are  but  two,  and  yet  we  oannot 
contemplate  such  an  occurrence,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, without  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  indigna- 
tion. Now  let  us  look  upon  the  reality — the  exact 
counterpart  of  this  supposed  case,  and  differing  from 
it  in  nothing  but  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  intensity  of  the  characteristics 
manifested  by  the  actors. 

The  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  rushes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  American  nation  engulfed  by 
the  maelstrom  of  revolution.  Stripped  to  the  skin , 
through  hissing  and  gurgling  breakers,  through 
gulfs  lashed  to  fury  it  buffets  its  way.  With  firm 
hand  it  grasps  the  head,  and  high  above  the  surging 
waves  the  arm  of  the  rescuer  supports  the  victim. 
See,  already  its  faoe  is  turned  toward  the|  firm  land ; 
with  giant  strokes  the  distance  lessens.  But  hark ! 
it  shouts  for  help ;  its  arm  is  human.  And  lo !  Hora- 
tio Seymour  points  out  to  an  admiring  ooncourse  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  sel- 
dom exceeded  on  that  shore,  how  it  is  nothing  but 
the  inability,  the  want  of  capacity  to  swim  up  and 
down  stream  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the 
would-be  rescuer,  that  has  caused  him  to  drift  be- 
low the  landing,  where  he  might  have  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  much  to  his  own  com- 
fort and  the  comfort  of  his  poor  victim,  the 
free  American  nation,  n»w  dangling  in  the 
tyrant's  grasp,  and  supported  above  the  gurgling 
element  by  the  hair  of  its  head.  He  farther  sets 
forth  with  great  precision  of  argument  and  clear- 
ness of  diction  the  honorable  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  particular ;  how  it  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  swimming  up  and  down  stream  at  one 
and  the  same  time;  in  convincing  the  masses  that  it 
administered  the  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  when  in  reality  it  administered  that  Gov- 
ernment for  the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  destruction  of  the  nation ;  and  finally  con- 
cludes with  a  logical  deduotion,  that  as  sure  as  it 
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was  under  a  Democratic  administration,  that  the 
nation  enjoyed  the  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty,  of 
committing  suicide  by  hurling  itself  into  the  gulf 
of  sedition,  so  sure  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation 
to  vindicate  for  itself  this  precious  boon  until  another 
Democratic  administration  shall  be  inaugurated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  not  you  and  I  heard  the  applause 
that  greeted  this  speech  echoed  from  these  very 
halls  7 

If,  then,  the  labor  assigned  to  the  administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, and  by  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nation  was  placed,  elevate  that  Adminis« 
tration  high  above  all  party  responsibility,  if  it  is  to 
be  judged  exclusively  as  the  champion  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nation,  as  the  great  lenses  which  had  to 
concentrate  all  the  diverging  rays  of  political  power 
into  one  intense,  burning  focus,  and  direct  that  focus 
upon  the  enemies  of  our  nationality,  and  if  every  at- 
tempt of  the  party  judgment  can  only  result  in  a 
disgraceful  exhibition  of  want  of  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  situation,  or  a  pitiful  lack  of  manliness  and 
patriotism  to  do  our  duty,  it  behooves  us  to  ignore, 
entirely,  the  question  which  we  propounded  as  par- 
tisans, and  confine  our  attention  to  the  one,  as  pat- 
riots and  members  of  the  sovereign  nation.  But, 
right  here,  at  the  very  outset,  when  I  defined  the 
first  and  glorious  duty  of  the  Administration  to  con- 
sist in  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation, 
and  defined  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  to  consist  in  a  vindication  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government,  the  expressed  sovereignty  of 
the  nation;  and  when  I  conclude  thence  that 
it  is  the  first  political  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istration, as  creating  the  only  adequate 
means  towards  this  end,  to  combine  all  the 
political  power  of  that  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  desire  the  Government  to  be  su- 
preme, against  those  who  resist  that  supremacy,  I 
am  met  by  the  assertion  that  the  nation  is  engaged 
in  a  rebellion,  and  not  resisting  a  rebellion. 

TLe  difference  between  these  two  views,  when 
thus  expressed,  may  seem  slight— nay,  trivial  to  the 
unpractised  eye — but  the  most  casual  observer  can- 
not fail  to  see  the  widely  different  results  that  follow. 
If  there  is  a  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  Government  is  engaged  in  vindicating  its  su- 
premacy, in  suppressing  an  insurrection  or  rebel- 
lion, then  it  follows  that  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment means  the  vindication  of  its  supremacy,  the 
restoration  of  its  authority,  wherever  it  may  have 
been  suspended.  Moreover,  since  that  Government 
determines  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  modified, 
changed  or  amended, and  since  war  is  not  included  in 
the  manner  so  determined,  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  rebellion  cannot  possibly 
effect  a  change  in  that  Government,  but  only  estab- 
lishes it  more  firmly.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  nation 
itself  is  engaged  in  a  revolution,  then  the  successful 
party  establishes  its  will  as  the  government  of  the 
whole.  Under  this  view  there  is  no  government  the 
supremacy  of  which  is  to  be  vindicated— obedience 
to  the  authority  of  which  is  to  be  restored.  For  that 
which  once  was  a  nation  with  a  government  has  re- 
solved itself  into  parties,  each  of  which  does  as  it 
pleases,  and  pleases  to  do  just  what  the  other  will  let 


it,  so  that  neither  has  a  government  within  and  over 
itself,  but  finds  that  government  in  the  other ;  name- 
ly, in  the  resistance  whioh  it  meets  from  the  other. 
This  is,  indeed,  revolution. 

From  this  view,  it  would  follow  that  if  we  are  the 
successful  party,  then  we  do  as  we  please  with  the 
territory,  institutions,  et  cetera,  which  the  other  par- 
ty has  failed  to  defend,  and  conversely.  For,  the 
Government  having  ceased  to  exist,  it  having  been 
annulled  by  the  acts  of  secession,  not  merely  in  and 
for  the  States  which  passed  those  acts,  but  also  for 
the  entire  nation,  there  is  no  pre-existing  authority 
to  limit  our  action.  Moreover,  the  President  ceases 
to  be  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  sinks  down  to  the 
self-oonstituted  leader  of  a  revolution.  And 
so  far  from  being  able  to  judge  of  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Administration* 
there  is  no  Administration  to  perform  a  duty,  and  no 
duty  assigned  to  be  performed  by  an  Administra- 
tion— for  both  require  a  previous  expression  of  the 
sovereign  will  of  a  nation,  the  creator  as  well  of  the 
Administration  as  of  the  end  of  that  Administration 
of  the  duty  to  be  performed.  And  finally,  we  can- 
not judge  as  citizens,  much  less  as  the  representa- 
tives of  citizens,  but  only  as  individuals  of  a  revolu- 
tionary mob ;  nor  yet  can  we  judge  at  all,  but  only 
express  our  like  and  dislike  of  an  accidental  person. 
For,  to  judge,  means  to  subsume  an  individual  fact  or 
act  under  a  general  rule ;  but  the  general  rule  under 
whioh  to  subsume  in  this  case,  the  duty  prescribed 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  is  denied  toexist— 
hence  no  judgment  is  possible. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  reduce  the 
endless  train  of  contradictions  involved  in  this  is- 
sue, as  well  for  the  reason  that  its  grossness  renders 
it  comparatively  harmless,  at  also,  that  if  its  assump- 
tion is  true,  all  reasoning  is  impossible.  And  since 
its  advooates  must  be  presumed  (although  charity 
forbids  that  it  should  be  so)  to  be  convinced  of  its 
truth,  argument,  with  them,  at  least,  would  be  of 
no  avail.  I  therefore  proceed  to  a  kindred  theory, 
the  object  of  whioh  is  identical  with  the  one  just  con- 
sidered, while  their  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  ow- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  attending  their 
origin.  For  the  author  of  the  first,  at  the  time  of 
its  promulgation,  held  no  office,  was  not  a  member 
of  the  National  Government,  and  therefore  had  no 
personal  scruples  against  assuming  its  non-exist- 
ence; for,  perhaps  duly  impressed  with  his  own  im- 
portance, he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
that  the  National  Government  could  exist  without 
his  individual  participation  in  one  or  the  other  of  its 
functions.  It  was  different  with  the  author  of  the 
doctrine  about  to  be  examined.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Government— a  Senator.  The  as- 
sumption, therefore,  that  the  Government  had  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  would  have  been  tantamount  te  the  as- 
sumption that  he  himself  had  ceased  to  be  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  con- 
sider the  labors  undergone  by  certain  parties  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  in  our  own  midst,  for  that 
position,  in  a  Government  defunot  according  to 
their  own  assertion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  assumption  which  would  deprive  man  of  that 
dignity  when  he  aotually  enjoyed  it,  would  have  no 
small  influence  in  shaping  this  theory. 


Accordingly,  he  assumes,  not  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  ceased  to  exist,  not 
that  we,  the  nation,  are  the  revolution,  nor  yet  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  revolution,  and  that  the  na- 
tion has  ceased  to  be;  but  merely  that  certain 
States,  in  passing  ordinances  of  secession,  commit- 
ted suicide. 

THE  THBOBY  OF  POLITICAL  EXTIRPATION. 

This  doctrine  has  all  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  authoritative  form.  It  comes  to  us  like  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coroner's  jury,  summoned  to  hold  inquest 
over  the  remains  of  some  unfortunate  dead— 
"  Committed  suicide  by  passing  an  ordinance 
through  its  body  politic."  It  likewise  fixes  the  po- 
sition of  things  with  great  accuracy.  Our  armies 
are  fighting  for  the  martial  furniture  like  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  legends  of  old,  only 
that  in  this  case  they  are  fighting  with  the 
shadows  of  the  fallen,  while  the  National 
Government  as  the  general  heir  at  law,  assumes  con- 
trol over  the  civil  effects  of  the  deceased.  Nothing 
is  wanting  except  the  official  signature  of  the  Coro- 
ner, and  this  Congress  can  supply  at  pleasure.  But 
here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty,  for  before  Congress 
can  supply  it.  Congress  must  have  an  existence.  And 
if  Congress  has  an  existence,  it  can  have  that  exist- 
ence only  as  a  member  of  the  Government;  hence 
the  Government  must  have  an  existence.  And  if 
Government  exists,  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
press sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Hence,  in  order  that  this  trivial 
thing,  the  official  signature,  may  be  affixed  to  this 
theory,  this  Coroner's  '"quest  law,"  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Constitution  be  recognized]  as  a  vital  ex- 
isting power,  as  the  expressed  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  and  not  as  an  obsolete  parchment.  But  if 
this  is  done,  then  the  following  difficulties  present 
themselves : 

First.  The  relation  which  the  States  sustain  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  is  fixed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Second.  The  relations  which  the  States  thus  sus- 
tain, cannot  be  changed  except  by  a  change  of  that 
Constitution. 

Third.  Ino  change  of  that  Constitution  is  possible 
except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  that  instru- 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  manner  prescribed  is  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States  shall  consent  to  such  a 
change  before  it  shall  be  valid. 

Fifth.  That  all  acts  having  for  their  object  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  which  do  not  receive  the 
oonsent  of  three-fourths  ol  all  the  States,  are  null 
and  void. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arises,  was  it  the  object 
of  these  ordinances  of  secession,  to  change  the  Con- 
stitutional relations  which  the  States  that  passed 
them  respectively  sustained  to  the  rest  of  the  States 
and  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States?  This  question 
seems  answered  by  the  very  title  of  these  ordinances 
themselves— secession.  Not  merely  a  change  of  the 
existing  constitutional  relation  in  some  subordinate 
particular,  but  a  total  suspension  of  this  relation, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  new  and  entirely  different 
one.  The  relation  of  co-ordination  to  the  States, 
and  subordination  to  the  Union  of  the  States,   in  a 


national  point  of  view,  they  attempted  to  change 
into  a  relation  of  co-ordination  with  the  latter, 
while  the  former  was  to  be  obliterated  entirely.  But 
while  they  attempted  to  do  this,  they  assumed  the 
relation  of  superiority  to  both. 

Now,  if  it  was  the  object  of  these  ordinances  to 
change  the  Constitutional  relation  which  the  States 
sustained  to  each  other,  and  to  the  union  of  all  the 
States,  was  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  the 
consent  of  three- fourths  of  all  the  States ;  and  are 
they  not  "null  and  void"  without  this?  But  how 
mueh  political  power  is  there  in  a  legislative  per- 
formance which  is  "null  and  void  ?"  To  my  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  less  than  the  slightest  breath  of 
vacant  air ;  for  this  might  succeed  in  carrying  a 
feather  out  of  the  Union,  which  all  the  ordinances 
of  secession  that  have  been  and  that  can  be  passed 
will  fail  to  do,  much  less  a  State. 

But  if  the  ordinances  of  secession  are  null  and 
void — if  they  fail  to  change  the  Constitutional  rela- 
tion which  the  States  sustain  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  union  of  all  the  States,  what  becomee  of  our  the- 
ory which  maintains  that  in  passing  these  ordinances 
the  States  committed  suicide ;  that  is,  changed  the 
Constitutional  relation  of  co-ordination  which  they 
sustain  to  the  rest  of  the  States,  and  became,  so  far 
as  these  States  are  concerned,  annihilated. 

That  which  strikes  one  as  most  remarkable  in  this 
theory,  in  view  of  its  origin,  is  its  perfect  coinci- 
dence of  doctrine,  as  regards  the  power  of  the  States 
to  pass  these  ordinances  of  secession,  with  that  which 
led  to  their  passage.  The  advocate  of  these  meas- 
ures maintained  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
each  State  to  change  the  constitutional  relation 
which  it  sustained  to  the  rest  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Union  by  its  own  individual  act.  This  theory 
maintains  the  same  thing.  They  maintain  that  the 
integrity  of  the  nation  was  placed  in  the  keeping, 
not  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  not  id  the  will 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  but  in  the  keeping 
of  a  single  State.  This  theory  maintains  the  same 
doctrine,  for  if  a  State  can  commit  suicide,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  State. 

This  identity  of  doctrine  in  these  theories,  intend- 
ed by  their  respective  adherents  to  subserve  diamet- 
rically different  purposes,  extends  likewise  to  the 
attitude  of  antagonism  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  hence  it  is  not  sufficient  for  these 
parties  that  the  Administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  should  be  able  so  say  "this  is  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Administration  of  which  you  entrusted 
to  our  oare;  here  are  its  provisions,  and  thus 
and  so  have  we  executed  them."  Far  from  it 
— nay,  on  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
Administration  has  done  its  sworn  duty,  in  that 
proportion  will  it  be  obnoxious  to  them.  And 
while  one  party  boldly  avows  its  opposition  to  the 
Government,  in  the  open  field,  the  other  attempts  to 
screen  it  behind  an  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  them  on  their  chosen 
ground,  and  there  asoertain  the  value  of  their  cri- 
terion in  judging  of  the  Administration,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  inquire  how  far  their  theories  are  in 
harmony  with  the   fundamental  principles  of   0ur 


Government,  but  we  must  inquire  in  how  far  they 
are  in  harmony  with  themselves,  with  truth,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  any  Government  whatever; 
for  this,  alone,  will  enable  us  to  reaoh  the  final 
dodge. 

THE  HIGHER  LAW  DOOTKINE 

That  man  owes  his  first  allegiance  to  his  own  con- 
science, as  expressed  in  the  North,  or  to  his  native 
State,  as  expressed  in  the  South ;  or  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation  is  not  entitled  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  religion  from  the  citizen.  The  first  of 
of  these  expresses  the  individualism  of  the 
North,  as  enunciating  the  relation  between 
the  citizen  and  sovereignty.  The  second,  the 
State  right  doctrine  of  the  South,  as  expres- 
sive of  the  same  relation.  The  first  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  individual  as  such  and  the  cit- 
izen; the  second  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion and  a  subordinate  center  of  political  vitality. 
For,  while  the  illogical  character  of  the  State  right 
doctrine  is  too  gross  to  deceive  any  one  gifted  with 
the  slightest  appreciation  of  political  events,  as 
proof  of  which  we  might  cite  the  generality  with 
which  the  argument  was  employed,  that  if  the  doc- 
trine was  true,  then  the  county  had  a  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  State,  the  city  from  the  county,  and 
so  on  to  absolute  disintegration.  The  doctrine  of 
individualism  has  been  able  to  impose  upon  the 
finest  thinkers  of  the  nation.  For  the  conclusion 
which  the  rough  hewn  statesmen  of  the  West  drew 
from  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  or  secession,  had 
been  drawn  and  acted  upon  years  before,  not  from 
that  doctrine  as  an  intermediate  premises,  but  from 
the  original  and  quite  different  assumption;  but 
such  men  as  Alcott,  Emerson,  Farker,  Fhillips,  Gar- 
rison, Thorough,  and  others.  Some  of  these,  the 
more  consequent  ones,  did  not  merely  secede  from 
the  Union,  but  also  from  the  State,  and  not  merely 
from  the  State,  but  also  from  the  county,  city,  and,  in- 
deed, from  society — the  one  into  prison  for  the  non- 
payment of  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  he  needed  no 
Government,  and  the  other  into  the  wilderness, 
where  he  was  happily  relieved  from  superior  au- 
thority. What  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  men 
did  not  secede  from  themselves,  and  thus  complete 
the  movement. 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  a  brief  logical  examination 
to  the  great  corner-stone  of  all  their  theories,  to 
which  the  diligent  student  of  the  evolutions  of  opin- 
ion will  be  as  readily  able  to  trace  all  the  political 
aberations  that  have  manifested  themselves  upon 
the  scene  since  the  formation  of  our  Government. 

This  is  the  proposition :  "  Man  is  capable  of  self- 
government."  First  announced  in  opposition  to 
the  then  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  its  sense  was  indisputably  correct;  but  subse- 
quently regarded  as  an  independent  political  axiom, 
it  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena,  both  in  the  political  and  theoretical 
world.  Taken  in  its  historic  sense,  that  man  as  a 
genus,  as  a  race,  is  able  to  govern  himself,  indepen- 
dent of  other  resources,  existences  or  beings;  that 
it  does  not  require  the  special  delegation  to 
some  particular  individual  of  the  right,  and  hence 
the  capacity  to  govern,  either  from  Heaven  or  any 
other  source,  it  proved  acceptable  to  a  large  number 
of  men,  and  waa  regarded  by  the  framers  of  our 


Government  as  true.  The  proposition :  "the  Gov- 
ernment derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed ;  the  Government  exists  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  Government;  the  right  of 
self-government  inheres  in  the  people,  were  regarded 
as  direct  and  necessary  conclusions  from  the  origi- 
nal assumption,  and  partly  as  corollaries  rivaling  it 
in  axiomatic  force.  Together  they  were  used  as 
indicating  the  fundamental  character  of  the  United 
States,  as  contradistinguished  from  other  forms  of 
Government,  and  soon  obtained  an  unlimited 
sway  over  the  convictions  of  every  citizen.  And 
to-day  it  is  safe  to  assert,  that  the  proposition— "the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  of  its  parts,"  meets  with  con- 
sent not  more  readily  than  these  dogmas  regarded 
as  political  trueisms. 

But  this  meaning  which  was  attached  to  the 
original  proposition,  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  of  opposition  which  it  sustained  to 
the  one  it  was  intended  to  contradict,  and  which 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  one,  was  gradually 
Undermined,  and  finally  supplanted  by  a  new 
interpretation.  "Man  is  capable  of  gov- 
erning himself,"  that  is,  each  individual 
man,  as  such,  is  able  to  govern  himself; 
each  individual  man,  as  an  individual,  has  a  right  to 
govern  himself.  To  govern  himself  as  an  individ- 
ual, means  to  direct  his  own  activity.  Politically,  to 
originate  the  laws  by  consent  or  conviction,  that  di- 
rect his  political  and  social  activity.  This  interpre- 
tation is  perfectly  legitimate  logically,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  authority  of  the  original, 
was  readily  accepted.  More  readily,  perhaps,  be- 
cause its  opponents,  either  inconsequence  of  a  want 
of  logic  c  apacity  to  detect,  or  inclination  to  expose 
the  errors  involved  on  account  of  the  abstruseness 
of  the  subject,  allowed  themselves  to  occupy  the 
position  of  sophists,  who  assented  to  the  final  as- 
sumption, but  sought  to  evade  its  necessary  conclu- 
sions by  logical  quibbles.  Hence  arose  that  remark- 
able contest  in  the  history  of  our  country  between 
a  few  abstract  thinkers,  appealing  to  a  central  con- 
viction of  the  consciousness  of  the  people  and  the 
entire  political  ability  of  the  nation,  the  statesman, 
appealing  and  giving  validity  to  the  interest  of  the 
day  .Sordid,  mercenary  time-servers;  ideal  dream- 
ers, one-idead  fanatics,  unpractical  theorists,  such 
were  the  greetings  sent  fromside  to  side;  but  the  his- 
torical picture  must  be  completed  elsewhere,  while  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  logical  bearing  and  re- 
sults of  the  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  government. 

Its  first  consequence  is  the  logical  destruction  of 
slavery ;  every  man,  in  the  sense  of  each  man,  has  a 
right  to  govern  himself,  to  direct  his  own  activity. 
The  slave  is  a  man ;  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  gov- 
ern himself,  to  direct  his  own  activity.  This  is  the 
foregone  conclusion,  and  the  onJy  question  is,  Who 
is  a  man?  Among  otuer  things,  this  gave  rise  to  the 
mountain  of  disquisition  whether  the  negro  came 
under  this  category  or  not. 

The  next  consequence  is,  if  every  man,  in  the  sense 
of  each  man,  has  a  right  to  govern  himself,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  has  no  right  to  govern  anybody  but 
himself.  For  if  he  were  to  govern  anybody  but  him- 
self, then  that  somebody  thus  governed,  would  be 
deprived  of  the  rig  ht  to  govern  himself.    Hence  the 


political  maxim,  "  that  government  is  best  that  gov" 
erna  least,"  or  no  government  at  all  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment of  all.  Or  the  legitimate  conolusion,  all 
government  is  in  violation  of  the  natural  right  of 
each  individual  man  to  govern  himself.  Hence  not 
merely  a  minority,  but  each  individual  retains, 
the  natural  right  to  veto  every  act  of  Government. 
If  the  minority  does  this,  it  is  revolution,  the  sacred 
right  of  which  is  deduced  from  these  dogmas;  and 
those  who  fall  are  heroes.  If  the  individual  does 
this,  his  right  is  vindicated  on  the  same  ground,  and 
he  becomes  a  blessed  martyr  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. It  may  be  prudent  to  endure  the  usurpa- 
tion,, but  if  at  any  time  the  moral  heroism  of  the 
individual  should  rise  above  this  sordid  prudence, 
should  be  equal  to  the  task  of  bearing  the  crown  of 
the  martyr,  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  his  brow.  And  does  any  one  doubt  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  set  his  isolated  individual  opinion, 
notion  or  caprice  practically  against  the  con- 
viction of  the  nation,  against the  sovereignties 
of  earth,  let  him  read  the  philippics  of  Theodore 
Parker,  the  father  of  politics  1  priesthood  in  the 
United  States,  upon  this  sordid  prudence,  and  his 
doubt  will  be  removed. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  logical  result  of  the  doc- 
trine that  man,  as  an  individual,  is  capable  of 
self-government— absolute  impossibility  of  all  gov- 
ernment whatever.  Neither  can  it  be  said  by 
those  whose  intelligence  or  want  of  intelligence 
deprives  them  of  logical  confidence,  that  this  is  "our 
conolusion;"  that  the  advooates  of  the  doctrine  are 
not  responsible  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  political  culture  of  the  nation, 
will  bear  me  witness  that  this  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  and  aoted  upon  by  these  very  advooates  them- 
selves. Ner,  yet  in  isolated  instances  by  obscure  in- 
dividuals, but  on  the  very  housetop  of  our  national 
edifice.  The  speakers  of  the  generation,  the  think" 
ers,  the  artists,  the  preachers,  proclaimed  it,  and 
grateful  applause  reverberated  ever  the  continent, 
eohoed  back  from  over  the  Atlantic.  Theodore 
Parker  raised  a  mob,  Alcott  headed  a  mob,  Whittier 
justified  a  mob,  and  Emerson  detected  the  Christ  of 
a  new  era  in  the  leader  of  a  mob,  whose  soul  is  said 
to  be  "marching  on,"  and  the  nation  is  exhorted  to 
follow.  And  logically  consequent,  for  whom  shall 
a  people  that  has  lost  its  sovereignty,  that  has  oeased 
to  be  a  nation,  follow,  but  the  leader  of  a  mob. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  relation  which  this 
dootrine  sustains  to  the  possibility  of  any  Govern- 
ment whatever.  We  will  now  inquire  into  its  logi- 
cal character,  or  whether  it  is  consistent  with  itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  doctrine  which 
possesses  the  power  of  manufacturing  martyrs  on 
both, sides  of  the  question,  or  which  makes  a  martyr 
of  him  who  hangs  on  the  gibbet,  and  a  hero  of  him 
who  adjusts  the  rope.  What  is  the  logical  contents 
of  the  proposition,  "man  as  an  individual,  is  capa- 
ble of  governing  himself?"  If  no  distinction  is  as- 
sumed to  exist  between  man,  as  the  governing 
power,  capacity  or  agency,  and  man  as  the  gov- 
erned,, the  subject  upon  whom  the  governing  power, 
capacity  or  agency  is  exeroised,  then  the  proposi- 
tion stands  thus :  The  ability  to  govern  governs  the 
ability  to  govern.   But  that  which  governs  origi- 


nates the  law  for  the  governed,  while  that  which 
is  governed  follows  a  law  not  originated  by  itself. 
Hence,  the  ability  to  govern,  inasmuch  as  it  gov- 
erns, it  [originates  the  law ;  but  inasmuoh  as  it  is 
governed,  it  does  not  originate  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  it  originates  and  does  not  originate  the  law,  or, 
it  is  and  is  not  an  ability  to  govern.  Now,  we  ei- 
ther assume  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
self  which  governs  and  the  self  which 
is  governed,  or  we  do  not.  If  we  do,  and  say 
that  the  self  which  is  governed,  is  distinct 
from  the  self  which  governs,  then  the 
original  proposition  would  read  thus :  Man,  as  an 
individual,  is  able  to  govern,  not  himself,  but  a  self 
distinct  from  himself,  and  we  give  to  it  a  meaning 
the  converse  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
vey. If  we  do  not,  and  say  that  the  self  which  gov- 
erns is  identical  with  the  self  governed,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  analysis,  we  deny,  first,  the 
distinction  between  governing  and  being  governed ; 
and,  secondly,  we  assert  that  the  capacity  to  govern 
is  and  is  not  possessed  by  the  individual  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

I  leave  those  who  parade  this  doctrine  as  the  great 
rule  of  reasoning,  as  the  self-evident  axiom  at  the 
foundation  of  their  theories,  to  choose  whioh  horn 
of  the  dilemma  they  prefer,  but  must  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  until  they  have  made  their  choioe, 
and  assumed  the  first,  whioh  is  a  surrender  of  their 
theories,  or  relieved  the  second  of  its  double  centra- 
diction,  they  have  no  right  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
self-sufficient  indignation  and  hurl  epithets  at  a  fel- 
low-mortal who  may  fail  to  bow  his  knee  at  the  shrine 
of  the  martyrs  fallen  in  defense  of  this  latter-day 
gospel.  For,  to  one  who  likewise  has  reflected  upon 
these  things  with  some  degree  of  care,  it  seems  to  be 
the  eternal  necessity  of  our  raoe,  that  either  the  indi- 
vidual must  convince  his  fellow-man  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  conviction,  and  thus  bow  his  will  to  truth, 
which  is  common  to  and  above  them  both,  or  he 
must  compel  that  fellow- man  to  accept  his  convic- 
tion, either  by  fraud  or  force ;  or  he  must  isolate 
himself  by  exile,  or  by  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
social  relations.  The  first  of  these  recognized  in  a 
a  politioal  organization,  is  the  representative 
Democracy  of  the  United  States;  the  sec- 
ond, the  essential  characteristic  of  monarchy; 
the  third,  misanthropy;  and  the  fourth,  anarchy. 
The  first  is  a  government  sui  generis,  neither  classi- 
fied by  Aristotle,  nor  fabled  by  Plato.  It  bridges 
the  chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new,  weds  per- 
manence to  progress,  is  neither  the  Chinese  shoe  up- 
on the  feet  of  infant  humanity,  nor  a  mad  jacket  for 
social  existence.  It  expands  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  nation.  It  smiles  on  development,  but  scorns 
revolution.  It  guarantees  individuality,  but  sub- 
sumes that  individuality  through  itself  with  absolute 
preoision,under  the  universality  of  its  own  sovereign- 
ity. It  declares  truth  governs.  The  test  of  truth  is  uni- 
versality; practically,  the  most  general  conviction; 
politically,  the  conviction  of  the  majority.  Here 
truth  is  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and 
the  attainment  of  truth  the  destiny  of  the  raoe. 
No  power  is  reoognized  except  the  power  of  truth. 
The  material  is  placed  in  subordination  to  the 
spiritual ;  the  martial  to  the  moral;  "so  appeal 
from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet." 
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